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Over the 


A' a time when the lack of new play- 
wrights is constantly being deplored, a 
recent announcement bythe Bristol Old Vic 
is of the greatest importance. John Moody, 
who becomes Director in September, is to 
inaugurate an experimental theatre scheme 
which will bring together the Bristol Old 
Vic Company, the School, and the Drama 
Department of Bristol University. Under 
the scheme writers taking the University 
drama course will have the inestimable 
privilege of seeing their plays performed by 
the Old Vic School under professional 
direction. 

The greatest problem of all for the 
budding playwright is how to obtain a stage 
production of his play. Amateur companies 
can also help in this, though, if the gesture 
is to be of practical use in revealing the 
author's faults, a high standard of acting 
and production is called for, as is to be 
found in the work of companies such as The 
Questors and The Tavistock Repertory Com- 
pany. The latter's recent programme of new 
winning one-act plays, reported elsewhere in 
this issue, was a most heartening experience. 

Several plays have just arrived in the West 
End too late for review. They include Meet 
a Body, the comedy thriller by Frank 
Launder at the Duke of York's, with Brian 
Reece, Joy Shelton, Lloyd Pearson and 
William Kendall in the cast; Murder Story, 
by Ludovic Kennedy, at the Cambridge, The 
Duenna, by Sheridan, adapted by Lionel 
Harris, at the Westminster, with Joyce Carey 


Footlights 


in the name part, and The Wooden Dish, a 
strong American play by Edmund Morris, 
starring Joan Miller and Wilfrid Lawson, 
which is now at the Phoenix. ° 

Sabrina Fair, another American stage suc- 
cess, will have its first performance at the 
Palace on 4th August. This is a present-day 
romantic comedy set on Long Island, in 
which Sabrina (played by Marjorie Steele, 
an American actress) the daughter of a 
humble chauffeur, goes to Paris to work. She 
leaves America a dowdy, shy young girl, to 
return five years later full of sophistication 
and chic. Great complications arise over 
Sabrina’s romances in her American home 
town—not forgetting the rich Frenchman 
she met in Paris. 

Cathleen Nesbitt and John Cromwell (who 
appeared in the Broadway version) portray 
the well-to-do couple who employ her 
chaffeur father (Cyril Luckham); Ron Ran- 
dell, Phil Brown and Paul Hardwicke are 
the three suitors; and Zena Dare is the 
maiden aunt ever anxious to give advice. 

The Bristol Old Vic success, Salad Days, 
will open at the Vaudeville on Sth August. 
The authors, Julian Slade and Dorothy Rey- 
nolds, have already been responsible for two 
very successful Christmas entertainments at 
Bristol. Salad Days, for which Mr. Slade 
has also written the music, is a musical enter- 
tainment about two students who marry 
secretly because their parents have other 
ideas for them, and are left a mobile magic 
piano. F.S. 


Cover portrait: Laurence Harvey and Zena Walker in Romeo and Juliet (Angus McBean) 
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New Shows Reviewed 





“Where There's a Will” 
17th June 

“White Horse Inn on Ice "'—Empress Hall 
18th June 

“ Angelina Pantaloon "'"—O, 22nd june 

“Reprise '""—New Watergate, 22nd June 

“Six Characters in Search of an Author" 
—Arts, 23rd June 

“The Dancing Years on Ice” 
Empire Pool, 24th June 

“We Must Kill Toni "—Westminster, 
June 

“Ebb Tide "—Q, 29th June 

* East Lynne "—Saddiler's Wells, ist 

“Time on Their Hands ''—O, 6th July 

“Out of the Blue "—Phoenix, 6th July 


!—Garrick 


—Wembley 


29th 





July. 








** Where There’s A Will... !” 
(Garrick) 
F. DELDERFIELD’S new comedy is 

- not another Worm'’s Eye View, but 
there are plenty of laughs in it. The story 
of a missing Will has a promising begin- 
ning and a neat ending but it is stuffed 
with unmanageable matter that refuses to 
mix. Too many characters claim interest 
and they live in different worlds—the world 
of Eden Philpotts, the world of Ben Travers 
and the world of the Victoria Palace. In 
addition to eleven who appear, quite a bit 
of attention is drawn to two mortgagees of 
the estate who are not presented in person. 
Seven of the eleven raise laughs readily and 
have no other function, but Alfie Brewer, a 
member of the farce team, has to detach 
himself and engage sympathy as a man of 
character battling against odds, a good loser 
and a late lover. 

The struggle of Alfie. a Cockney Turkish 
Bath attendant, to obtain control of a neg- 
lected farm in Devon, is the main theme 
but it is never possible to take him seriously. 
Leslie Dwyer faces each situation as it 
arises and gencrously gives the audience 
the benefit of the doubt by playing as 
broadly as possible. Marjorie Rhodes, 
though not handicapped by inconsistencies 
in the character she has to portray, has a 
heavy handicap of a different kind. for she 
is not called upon to be particularly funny. 
Bill Owen is extremely funny in broad 
Cockney fashion. If the play has anything 
else that matters, it is not his pigeon. 


H.G.M. 


“ White Horse Inn on Ice” 
(Empress Hall) 
HE Ice Age is with us and writers of 
musical plays would do well to have 
the rink rather than the stage in mind when 


planning future epics. We might then have 
subjects more suitable to this medium than 
have been offered in the past, 

White Horse Inn, another old favourite to 
succumb to the new craze, is certainly more 
suited than most, for there is nothing in- 
congruous about a frozen lake among the 
snow-capped mountains of the Tyrol. 

Visually the production is most effective 
and there are some enchanting ensembles 
such as the “cupid ballet” with the divine 
Belita as the victim of the little God's 
darts. Among such excellent skaters as 
Joan Connell, Joe McGuirk, Ruth Harrison, 
Lao Kossi, Patricia and Neil Delrina, Belita 
stands supreme. She has all the grace of 
the ballet dancer and possesses a quality 
which is exhilarating. 

Max Wall, rather disappointing on skates, 
is amusing later when allowed to remove 
them to get on with his own act. Even 
then he is handicapped—this time by the 
vastness of the Empress Hall. 

The chief drawback is the spoken word. 
There is something rather disconcerting 
about two diminutive figures flashing over 
the ice mouthing words which boom from 
loudspeakers overhead. Surely in this 
mechanical age there must be some contrap- 
tion skaters could weur to enable them at 
least to speak their own lines? However, 
when this obstacle has been overcome the 
promoters of Ice Shows will have to face 
an even greater headache. Where will they 
find artists capable of skating, singing and 
acting with equal ability? Our Jean Car- 
sons and Vanessa Lees had better take to 
their skates. L.M. 


* Angelina Pantaloon” (Q) 


URDER with 
fashion. 


mirth seems to be in 
There was not much to laugh 
at, however, in Clement Anderson’s new 
comedy. Not until the last act, that is, 
when we were treated to a “ Borgia Orgy ” 
during which hosts and guests were unable 
to eat for fear of being poisoned. But this 
was meagre compensation for what had 
gone before. 

The action takes place in London in 1892. 
Angelina Pantaloon, a rich widow acquitted 
of the murder of her husband, marries a 
young fortune hunter who climbs over the 
garden wall, and, on learning that he means 
to kill her for the money, decides to do for 
him before he does for her. 


(Continued on page 6) 





Svetlana Beriosova 


A new and hitherto unpublished portrait of Russian-born Svetlana Beriosova in the role of Aurora, 
which she recently danced at Covent Garden for the first time. This young ballerina—she is only 
twenty-one—bids fair to become one of our outstanding classical dancers. Since she has been dancing 
leading roles at the Opera House, following her transfer from Sadler’s Wells Theatre, her career has 
been watched with the greatest interest and her dancing of the arduous role of Princess Aurora in 


* The Sleeping Beauty *’ called forth the widest acclaim, (Portrait by Baron) 








New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 


** Angelina Pantaloon’’ § (Contd.) 


The actors, hampered by stilted dialogue 
and an extremely mannered production, 
seemed far from happy. Carol Coombe 
(Angelina) and Fanny Carby (Lady Emily, 
another widow with a roving eye) came off 
best, while Graham Ashley gave a clever 
study of a scheming footman. L.M. 


“ Reprise ° (New Watergate) 
HE habit of looking backward for mental 
stimulation may receive a check from 
this revue, devised by Peter Myers, which 


opened on 22nd June. Surely these are not 
the juiciest tit-bits of the last twenty years? 
Perhaps the programme was designed to 
prove that revues have improved. Other- 
wise, the question why some of the items 
were chosen for revival is apt to give rise 
to the query why did they ever seem worth 
doing? Of course, the good numbers are 
very good and two of the oldest are two of 
the best—‘*Speech Day” and “ Other 
People’s Babies” both by A. P. Herbert and 
Vivian Ellis from Streamline 1934. Very 
enjoyable, too, were “No Pockets” by 
Austin Melford from Fine and Dandy 1942, 
and “ Regrettable Incident ” by Eric Masch- 
witz and Norman Hackforth from Between 
Ourselves 1946. A vintage year seems to 
have been 1948, for it produced, in three 
different shows, “ Dinner for One ” by Laurie 
Wylie, “ Art of Midlothian” by Alan Mel- 
ville and Donald Swann and “Ladies in 


Frank Thring 

striking young Australian actor appears as Herod 
in Oscar Wilde’s rarely-revived ‘** Salome,”’ which 
opened in a double bill with ‘The Respectable 
Prostitute *’ at the St. Martin’s on 20th July. The 
programme was originally produced at the *Q” 
Theatre, and Agnes Bernelle is again to be seen «as 

Salome. 


Waiting” by Alan Melville and Charles 
Zwar. After 1948, on the evidence of this 
programme, there was a decline in revue but 
still something wonderful happens when 
Gabrielle Brune tells us about ** Mr. Hender- 
son” of 1951, and Petra Davies has the 
Midas touch with something like lyrical 
dross. Hugh Paddick’s work is accurate 
and admirable and just what revue requires. 
The company is a large one for a little 
theatre. In addition to those already men- 
tioned, good work is done by Noel Dyson, 
Prunella Scales, Roland Curram and Jimmy 
Thompson. H.G.M. 


* Six Characters in Search of an 
Author ” (Arts) 


IRANDELLO’S Six Characters, wander- 

ing through the decades, invaded the 
Arts Theatre on 23rd June. Two of the six 
do all the talking, a man who married 
beneath him and a girl who went wrong. 
The first is an elderly gentleman anxious to 
have it both ways who, having long ago 
arranged for his wife to go away with his 
foreman, meets their illegitmate daughter in 
a house where elderly gentlemen are 
introduced to young girls for a purpose not 
entirely philanthropic. In short, the story is 
so apt to make one flinch that the author 
never was able to finish and publish it. The 
elderly gentleman, anxious to justify himself, 
and the young girl, anxious to expose him 
and assert herself, refuse to be forgotten. 
Pirandello’s perpetual concern with the 
reality of thought and the transience of what 
goes for reality has here come nearest to a 
play which puts to quiet the practical 
Englishman's impatience with what he can- 
not help regarding as a lot of nonsense. The 
two characters are highly dramatic figures 
and the nonsense which pretends that they 
are not flesh and blood allows them to 
express thoughts seldom or never spoken in 
ordinary dialogue. 

The “ characters * can be introduced in at 
least three different ways; as shadowy figures 
gradually materialising; as “truth to nature” 
representatives opposed to the falsity of the 


(Continued on page 11) 





<It'’s 

Never 
Too 
Late °° 


@ Scenes from Felicity 
Douglas’s new domestic 
play, which brought back 
Celia Johnson to the West 
End. Produced by Joan 
Swinstead, and originally 
presented by Ralph Birch 
at the Westminster, the 
play has now transferred 
to the Strand. 


Pictures bs 
H ouston-Rogers 


Top right: Laura 
Hammond (Celia 
Johnson, right), har- 
assed wife and 
mother, who writes a 
novel which becomes 
“the book of the 
month,” in an early 
scene with members 
of her family: L-R, 
Grannie (Mary Mer- 
ral), Anne Hammond, 
her stepson’s’ wife 
(Jessica Danning), and 
her daughter, Tessa 
(Josephine Griffin). 
Right: Tessa has an 
altercation with her 
boy friend, Tony 
(Hugh Dickson) while 
her mother’s pub- 
lisher, Stephen Hodg- 
son (Anthony _Ire- 
land), looks on. 


Right: Laura’s success 
as a novelist had 
brought a Hollywood 
film contract and visit. 
Back home again she 
hands round the pre- 
sents she has brought 
from America. Later 
she leaves her family 
to find peace, only to 
discover that she can- 
not do her best writ- 
ing except in the 
turmoil of home. 





Two scenes from the newly-formed Italian Arts Theatre's production of ‘‘ Hamlet’ in Milan, reviewed on the facing 


page. 


Left: Vittorio Gassman as Hamlet and Filippo Scelzo as the King. 


Right: Anna Proclemer as Ophelia. 


Paris — Rome — Syracuse Axis 
by Ossia Trilling 


HE play of the year in Paris is un- 

doubtedly Anouilh’s L’Alouette, pro- 
duced by the author at the Montparnasse- 
Gaston Baty, scene of so many outstanding 
productions by the celebrated theatrical 
producer. The news that Peter Brook is to 
direct the play in London next spring in an 
adaptation entitled The Skylark, by Christo- 
pher Fry, will please all those who were 
unable to make the trip to Paris in 1954. 
I wonder if Dorothy Tutin, with all her 
endearing qualities, will be able to hold a 
candle to her French prototype, the 
deliciously expressive and vastly more 
experienced Suzanne Flon. 

French critical opinion was keenly divided 
on the merits of the play, which might be 
called Shaw’s St. Joan done in the manner 
of Our Town. Here are all the characters 
in the story of Joan’s progress from country- 
lass to Saint on the stage, often all at once 
and as seen by Joan in retrospect; of 
scenery precious little, but what there is and 
the costumes were done expertly by Jean- 
Denis Malclés, who was responsible for the 
Sadler’s Wells Cinderella over here. This 
gifted designer has also done the décor for 
Ciné-Massacre, a cruelly penetrating skit on 
the films, by Doris Vian, directed by Yves 
Robert at the Trois Baudets, a newly built 


cabaret-theatre, typically Parisian, yet 
resembling in scope our Irving or Watergate. 

My biggest disappointments? First not 
to have seen at the Theatre Caumartin Baty’s 
widow, Marguerite Jamois, and _ Paul 
Meurisse in Un Nommé Judas, by Claude- 
André Puget and Pierre Bost, the best work 
to date, I was told, of France’s up-and- 
coming young producer, Jean Mercure. 
And secondly and thirdly, in that order, 
The Merchant of Venice in an elegant new 
translation by Paul Arnold (whose A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, directed by Michel 
Saint-Denis, was much talked of last season); 
and Jean-Paul Sartre’s Kean, adapted from 
the famous melodrama by Alexandre Dumas, 
and now a vehicle for Pierre Brasseur, as it 
was 120 years ago for Frédérick Lemaitre. 
The former was presented, literally without 
settings, at the minute Theatre de Poche, 
and directed by Gregory Chmara, a Russian 
and former Moscow Art Theatre actor, now, 
alas, well past his prime. The latter, at the 
spacious Sarah-Bernhardt, had been running 
for half a year and was a succés d’estime 
for all concerned, but left me unimpressed: 
it was virtually a monologue for a ham, 
and fitted Brasseur’s personality perfectly as 
he played the famous scene of Othello’s 
jealousy with his magnificent voice soaring 





to the gods, as he pushed the scenery down 
and smeared his greasepaint over his face 
in a rage that shook the proscenium-arch 
and invaded the royal-box and its occupants. 
A part for Donald Wolfit if only he avoids 
Brasseur’s error and engages a producer who 
can command the discipline of his cast and 
get from his designer a more professional- 
looking décor than that provided by A. 
Trauner. 

From Saint Joan in Paris to Joan of Arc 
at the Stake in Milan, this time to the Scala, 
with Ingrid Bergman acting the spoken lines 
in Paul Claudel’s oratorio-opera (with Arthur 
Honegger’s music bravely conducted by 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni). This was doubly 
disappointing not only because I found Miss 
Bergman’s stage-personality negligible (and 
her Italian accent a trial) and lost on the 
vast expanses of the Scala’s stage. She was 
hampered, too, by her husband, film director 
Roberto Rossellini’s first venture in stage 
production, which seemed cramped by the 
limitations of the acting area, despite 
effective slide-projections (done by Nicola 
Benois) on the cyclorama. But chiefly 
because of the Milan production of the 
Anouilh play which closed just before my 
arrival, so that I missed the most highly 
praised Joan of Lilla Brignone and the 
Warwick of Memo Benassi, whose Brother 


Dominique in the Bergman production was 
possibly its only memorable feature. 

The two highlights of the Milan stage 
during my theatrical pilgrimage through the 
peninsula were Vittorio Gassman’s revival 
of Hamlet and the Teatro Sant’ Erasmo, of 


which more later. Gassman, now also a 
Hollywood star, and, partly on that account, 


An interesting interior view 
of the Teatro Sant’ Erasmo 
in Milan, taken during a 
performance of *“ Le Pére 
Humilié *’ by Paul Claudel. 
This is the only theatre in 
Europe with an “ arena”’ 
stage built specifically for 
that purpose. 


a theatre idol, has a long string of successful 
theatrical parts behind him. He is co- 
director (with Luigi Squarzina, who also 
made the new Italian version of Amilete) 


Vittorio Gassman 
Hollywood star and 
theatre idol, who is 
co-director with 
Luigi Squarzina of 
the Italian Arts 
Theatre. Gassman 
also took a com- 
pany to the Classi- 
cal Festival in 
Sicily. (See page 33) 


of the newly-formed Italian Arts Theatre. 
for whom he produced in March a much- 
debated The Persians by Aeschylus, himself 
playing the Messenger. For this revival of 
the Shakespeare tragedy he had promoted 
Anna Proclemer (familiar to listeners to our 
third programme and T.V.) from Ophelia 
to Gertrude (in a red wig) and had cast for 
the former Anna Maria Ferrero, a film 
starlet of much beauty and, for one making 
her very first appearance on a stage, unmis- 
takeable acting talent. In a baroque-type 
monumental décor by Marie Chiari, with 
flying buttresses and a beetling platform that 
towered over the stage. It was a most 
effective production, of a Prince, moody 
and doubting at first, but grown fully 
fatalistic towards the last. 





Paris-Rome-Syracuse Axis (Contd.) 


The Teatro Sant’ Erasmo is the first and, 
to date, only theatre with a central stage, 
designed and built exclusively for that pur- 
pose, in Europe. Central or Arena stagings 
are familiar features of the American scene, 
where the motive power for their adoption 
has often been economic. The creators of 
the Italian prototype, inspired by highly 
convincing experiments in Genoa last year, 
and given a cast of ambitious young actors 
of the first quality, threw their energies into 
the scheme in the belief that this modern 
version of the oldest theatre form answered 
and could sustain an artistic need. They 
have been proved right, for this 200-seater 
has caught on with the public, who are 
developing a taste for sharing in the emotions 


Lida Ferro 
leading actress of the 
Teatro Sant’ Erasmo, 
where performances 
**in the round * have 
caught the public's 

fancy. 


and experiences of the persons of a drama 
in a hitherto unknown intimacy. Led by 
Lida Ferro, a gifted player of singularly 
striking beauty, the company, at times with 
guest artists of repute, including leading 
dancers from the Scala down the road, and 
the distinguished pre-War dramatic critic 
Carlo Lari as producer, hold the audience 
that surrounds them in thrall. On the night 
that I saw them, in the third act of Nora 
Seconda, an imagined sequel to Ibsen’s A 
Doll's House, by Giulio Cesare Viola, where 
Nora’s daughter, a generation later also 
slams the door on her past—but for quite 
other reasons—there was scarcely a dry eye 
at the end of the highly moving though 
somewhat sentimental encounter and recon- 
ciliation between mother and daughter. 
Their repertoire includes revivals and a high 
proportion of native plays. 

And so to Florence, for the opening of 
the 17th Maggie Musicale Fiorentino, on 
the hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Gaspare Spontini, whose almost unknown 
Agnese di Hohenstaufen received its first- 


ever Italian production under the baton of 
Vittorio Gui, with his own Florence Festival 
Orchestra also celebrating its 25th birthday 
this year. This opera, written in the 1820's 
and first staged in Berlin in 1837, is a fore- 
runner of Wagner’s music-dramas, and it is 
known that Wagner much admired the 
German-domiciled composer, though he 
could hardly have known this opera which 
has existed only in manuscript. It is mostly, 
but for the innovations of Spontini, in the 
tradition of German Romantic Grand Opera, 
and the libretto, by E. Raupach, is a 
historical farrago of 12th-century Germany. 
with vast court-scenes and mistaken identi- 
ties, Court rivalries and frustrated love. 
The action is largely in the music, and 
Maner Lualdi’s static production, in several 
grandiose sets by Erberto Carboni and 
sumptuous costumes by Silvane Tajuti, was 
unavoidably imposed on him; though he got 
the crowd marching _ brigade-of-guards 
fashion in and out when the stage-picture 
began to pall. Agnese was sung by an 
American, Lucille Udovick, a musical 
comedy actress singing for the first time in 
opera—and rather nervous on the opening 
night, and her contralto foil, another Ameri- 
can, Dorothy Dow, showed considerable 
operatic experience. 


This year’s repertoire, besides Weber's 


Euryanthe, has three other first productions, 


including The Contrabass, based on a 
Chekhov short story, by Valentine Bucchi, 
with Russians for producer (Tatiana 
Pavlova), designer (Lydia Franchetti) and 
choreographer (Alexander Sakharoff). 
Martha Grahame’s company this year 
replaces such ballet predecessors as Margot 
Fonteyn (Sadler’s Wells 1949) and Galina 
Ulanova (1951). The Municipal Theatre 
houses not only an opera school but also a 
second, smaller stage for intimate opera 
(opened last year) and this season, across 
the Arno, has seen the re-opening of the 
16th-century Teatro Goldoni, damaged in 
the War. 

Every year or so, Rome, like other Italian 
cities, announces the formation (and the 
demise) of yet another permanent theatre. 
1953/54 has seen a phenomenal success 
in Machiavelli's © Mandragola—originally 
banned by the censor but later released 
when it was remembered that the first per- 
formance in the 16th century had been 
graced by the Pope’s presence—by the 
Compagnia degli Spettatori Italiani (best 
tendered as the Italian Audience’s Group 
Theatre), which describes most exactly its 


(Continued on page 33) 





New Shows Reviewed (Cond.) 
Six Characters in Search of an Author 

(Contd.) 
Stage; as out-and-out theatrical figures 
opposed to the half-and-half theatricality of 
a professional company. Royston Morley 
chose the third method for this production. 
The scene was avowedly the stage of the 
Arts Theatre and the company there 
assembled was not dissimiliar from that in 
the auditorium. The opening speeches were 
gossip of actual recent events. The Six 
Characters could not, of course, be modern- 
ised or Anglicised. Six apparent Italians 
mounted the stage from the front, evidently 
meaning business, and they seemed to bring 
“ theatre” with them. Ralph Michael made 
the Father the most natural of the six and a 
very interesting and credible figure. He had 
a very good make-up that well suited the 
mentality indicated by the author. Mary 
Morris was very impish as the Daughter, 
jabbing taunts at the Father with unholy 
glee. The witchery and music in her per- 
formance sustained the idea of a creature 
that had fascinated its author. Marda Vanne 
projected the pathos and anguish of the 
Mother with considerable art. Reginald Tate 
played the Producer as a crisp man of 
business and elicited the story from the 
shadows by methods of an examining magis- 
trate. This was highly successful. 

The translation was by Frederick May 
and it will be published shortly by William 
Heinemann Ltd. H.G.M. 


“ The Dancing Years on Ice” 
(Wembley) 

VOR NOVELLO’S famous musical has 

been transformed into a_ glorious ice 

spectacle, and the adaptors have been careful 
to adhere to the story. But Novello wrote 
for the stage proper with consummate skill, 
and it was to be expected that the journey 
on to ice would demand a compromise. As 
it transpires it is the skating that has suffered 
most; the spectacle remains, the music and 
dialogue remain (with excellent dubbed 
voices, many from the original production), 
but a story as involved and full-blooded as 
this does get in the way of the skating. 

Gloria Nord, Charles Hain, Peggy Wallace 
and Douglas Breniser, all brilliant skaters 
of personality, are excellent in the leading 
roles, and an intrusion is justifiably made to 
introduce some clever specialties including 
Anne Rogers and Eddie Ward, Betty Atkin- 
son, Kermond Brothers and the Grasauer 
Baum Tyrolean Boys. Gerald Palmer ex- 
celled himself as producer. FS. 


“We Must Kill Toni” (Westminster) 
AN STUART BLACK’S new comedy is 

only mildly .amusing, stretching an 
extremely thin plot almost to _ breaking 
point—though the end is_ refreshingly 
original. 

Francis and Douglas Oberon, awaiting the 
arrival of their cousin, Toni, heir to the 
family estate over which they have ruled in 
the past, contemplate the problem of murder 
or marriage. They choose murder as the 
lesser of two evils and then lay their plans. 
The lady, however, is up to their tricks and 
soon has them at her feet, cunningly play- 
ing one off against the other as they vie 
for her affections. 

Michael Denison (Francis) and Alan 
MacNaughtan (Douglas) play the first act 
as if they were Tweedledee and Tweedledum. 
Happily they decide to drop this tiresome 
dual act, and from then on are charming 
and highly amusing. 

Dulcie Gray is delightful as the seemingly 
naive Toni and Richard Goolden provides 
some of the funniest moments of the play 
as the old family retainer, Harris. 

But never was there such a reporter on 
any magazine as Miss Richards (Mavis 


(Continued overleaf) 


John Slater 
TV story teller, who will portray Alfred Tubbe, the 
bookie in ‘“‘ Dry Rot,’ the new farce taking the place 
of ‘* Reluctant Heroes’ at the Whitehall Theatre on 


3ist August after a pre-West End run. Other members 

of the “ Reluctant Heroes ” cast include Brian Rix who 

presents this show too, Larry Noble, and author, 

26-year-old John Chapman. Another principal is 
Basil Lord. 





Pugh). Female reporters, like village police- 
men, seem fated to be portrayed as idiots. 
L.M. 


* Ebb Tide” (“Q”) 
perhaps Pleasence’s excellent adapta- 
tion of Robert Louis Stevenson’s novel 
of the South Seas was first seen at the Edin- 
burgh Festival in 1952. After a rather dull 
beginning the story is an exciting one and 
tells of three men who, having stolen a 
schooner, run into an uncharted island 
owned by a religious despot; a collector of 
souls and diamonds. Frank Thring, look- 
ing a cross between Oscar Wilde and 
Charles Laughton, played this remarkable 
character with great relish. Mr. Thring has 
the grand manner and Attwater provided 
full scope for his flamboyant style. 

Of the three examples of human flotsam, 
Michael Golden (who also played the part 
at Edinburgh), gave the finest performance 
as Captain Davis, the drunken Irish Sea 
Captain, who, though not adverse to killing, 
draws the line at vitriol, This gruesome 
method of killing is one of the charming 
habits of Huish, played with ferret-like 
cunning by Jack Rodney. Nicholas Amer 
as the weakling Herrick was the least happy 
of the three and never quite conveyed the 
ex-Oxford scholar, who, though sickened 
by his own spinelessness, lacked the moral 
courage to change his lot. 

Alan Burke’s production was excellent. 
Only in the last act did he allow things 
to get a trifle out of hand and one could 
understand the feelings of the audience who 
laughed when confronted with Attwater 
gleefully gouging a bullet from the chest of 
the unfortunate Davis with what looked 
like a carving knife. L.M. 


“ East Lynne ” (Sadler's Wells) 
Est Lynne has been regarded as funny 
for so long that it is time to ask our- 


selves what there is to laugh at. Mrs. Wood 
never wrote for the stage and, even in her 
life-time, dramatisations of her work had 
an element of burlesque. Little Willie made 
that theatrically inevitable. But the story 
itself was never anything but pathetic and 
no amount of ridicule can kill real pathos, 
which Boswell held to be the principal end 
of drama. It is late now to be guying the 
Victorians and, in spite of burlesque, there 
is no denying that East Lynne has its charm 
today. The present revival, uncertain of its 
course though it seems at times, yields not 
a little pleasure. The story is interrupted 
with old-fashioned music-hall songs and 


dances. The melodrama is running true to 
form but it echoes oddly in 1954 from the 
stage of Sadler’s Wells. If it is any excuse, 
it was produced there 85 years ago. The 
old songs were well sung by Sara Gregory, 
Michael Anthony, James Carney and Derek 
Oldham. In their day they must have 
sickened the thoughtful but now, when 
ridiculed, they have a pathetic appeal. 
Apparently it had not been considered 
necessary to dress the characters so that they 
would seem contemporaneous. Lord Mount 
Severn, 40 years older than Barbara Hare, 
was dressed in a style 40 years later. 
Rosalinde Fuller focused attention on 
Lady Isabel and never allowed the character 
to lose claim to sympathy. It was an 
attractive performance. The rest of the 
company burlesqued without a qualm and 
James Carney, as Mr. Carlyle, was never 
anything but a comedian. Any other 
approach is almost impossible, of course, 
but this routine is becoming stale. One 
received the impression that Mr. Edgar K. 
Bruce indulged a whim in preparing this 
version and playing Sir Francis Levison, 
because, although the show had its moments, 
it was a puzzling revival. H.G.M. 


“ Time on Their Hands” (“Q”) 

HE curtain was not up ten minutes 

before we knew just what to expect. 
The four beds in Ward 2 of the Lenton 
Sanatorium had four very stock characters 
to go in them. Most popular was the 
witty cockney clerk, Leonard White, whose 
mother and girl friend, Madge, came every 
week to visit him. | Madge, however, has 
fallen in love with someone else and because 
of Leonard’s illness has not the heart to 
tell him the truth. Her visits become less 
frequent and it is safe to surmise that the 
poor young man is not long for this world, 
thus providing Madge with a happy ending. 

Then there is John Rhodes, a_ tough, 
unimaginative miner who sneers at poetry 
and is made to eat humble pie before the 
evening is out. Chief target for his taunts 
is a sensitive young boy, Chris Walker, an 
orphan, who writes poetry and, unfortu- 
nately, reads it aloud for the benefit of 
Leonard and his mother. 

Completing the quartette is Donald Gray, 
ex-RAF and a philanderer. His affair 
with Nurse Cattry ends in the usual way, 
though he does the decent thing by her 
after a heart-to-heart talk with Matron. 

These are the bare bones of a very con- 
ventional story, but it is only fair to say 
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Cherry Orchard ” 


@ Scenes from the revival of Chekov’s play, 

which, most sensitively adapted and directed 

by Sir John Gielgud, has been enjoying a success- 

ful run at the Lyric, Hammersmith. The décor 

is by Richard Lake and the incidental music 
selected and arranged by Leslie Bridgewater. 


Above: The opening scene, with centre, L to R: 
Lopahin (Trevor Howard), Charlotta (Patience 
Collier), Pistchik (George Howe), Anya (Shirley 
Roberts), Varya (Pauline Jameson), Madame 
Ranevsky (Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies) and Gaev 
(Esmé Percy). Left: A scene in Act II. Below: 
A moment in Act III, following Lopahin’s return 
from the sale of the cherry orchard. (Second from 
left, David Markham as Trofimov.) 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 





New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 
**Time on Their Hands’’ (Conid.) 


that for two acts the authors, Patrick Cargill 
and Jack Beale, lace their play with some 
excellent comedy and only in the last act 
does sentimentality get the better of them. 
The production and acting were excellent. 
Patrick McGoohan (Leonard White) proved 
again what a clever comedian he is—even 
when lying on his back. William Franklyn 
(Donald Gray) made the amorous RAF 
officer almost believable. Wynne Clark was 
the most understanding of Matrons: a 
beautifully judged performance of great 
dignity; a pleasant change from the tartars 
usually met with in plays about hospitals. 
John Springett, miscast as the miner 
Rhodes, was not nearly pugnacious enough. 
Other excellent performances were given by 
Diana King as the rather frivolous Nurse 
Cattry, Margaret Wedlake (Madge) and 
Joan Newell (Mrs. White). The production 
was by Frederick Farley. L.M. 


“ Out of the Blue ” (Pheonix) 


HE Cambridge University Footlights 
Dramatic Club’s temerity in braving a 
West End already replete with revues of 
various degrees and kind, was fully justified. 


Out of the Blue is an excellent show, merci- 
fully free from the kind of “shop” which 
often renders the university show incom- 
prehensible to the uninitiated, and also free 
from the more obvious topical subjects 
which are growing wearisome. The exuber- 
ant all-male company is bursting with talent, 
and their 1954 Revue has undoubtedly intro- 
duced to London one or two names likely 
to join some other famous ones from the 
same source, like Jack and Claude Hulbert, 
Jimmy Edwards and Richard Murdoch. 
The show is devised and produced by 
Leslie Bricusse, who also contributes in 
person two engaging monologuas, and the 
lively décor and music are by Malcolm 
Burgess and Neil Sutherland respectively. 
Discovery of the show is undoubtedly 
the highly-individualistic Jonathan Miller, 
who, besides looking every inch a comedian 
(in the Danny Kaye fashion), is an excellent 
impersonator and considerable writer of 
funny material. He will find it difficult 
not to be diverted from his chosen profession 
of medicine! Other clever performers are 
Dermot Hoare as a Turkish harem belle of 
the middle ages and Brian Marber, who 
punctuates a clever story written by himself 
with some amazing contortions with an 
adjustable table lamp. FS. 
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ANTHONY QUAYLE and BARBARA JEFFORD in Othello. 


N the following pages appear scenes from the first four productions in this year’s 
repertoire at the Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon. It is interesting to note that 
the change made this year in abandoning the top-star system, which has called forth a 
certain amount of criticism, has in no way affected the Box Office. On the contrary, the 
season has been better supported than ever and visitors have been high in their praise 
of the excellent productions and the all-over good work of the young company. Our 
critic, Harold Matthews, reviewed the first three plays at length last month and his criticisms 
of “Troilus” and “The Shrew” appear elsewhere in this issue. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 
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“Othello” 


Above: Brabantio challenges 
Othello after the disappear- 
ance of Desdemona. L-R: 
William Devlin as Brabantio, 
Anthony Quayle as Othello, 
Tony Britton as Cassio and 
Raymond Westwell as lago. 
Left: The arrival of Othello 
in Cyprus. Included L-R 
are Bernard Kay as Mon- 
tano, David King as the 
Herald, Bartara Jefford as 
Desdemona and Joan Mac- 
Arthur as Emilia. Below 
left: lago plots to make 
Cassio drunk. Left, stand- 
ing, Jerome Willis as an 
officer, and right Peter 
Duguid. Below: lago sows 
the seeds of jealousy. 





The play produced by Anthony Quayle, assisted by 
Patrick Donnell. Scenery and costumes designed by Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch. Music composed by Leslie Bridgewater. 
Fights arranged by Patrick Crean. Lighting by Julia 

Wootten, 


Above: lago persuades his wife, Emilia, to give 
him Desdemona’s handkerchief, a gift from 
Othello. Above right: Cassio and _ Bianca 
(Muriel Pavlow). Right: The fight (inspired 
by lago) between Roderigo and Cassio, as a 
result of which Roderigo (Powys Thomas, /eft) 
is killed and Cassio wounded. In the picture 
also are Lodovico (Basil Hoskins) and Gratiano 
(Mervyn Blake). Below: The final scene. 








Above: The opening scene 
of the play (centre, Geoffrey 
Bayldon as Egeus, father to 
Hermia). Left: James Grout 
as Snout, a tinker; Anthony 
Quayle as Bottom, a weaver; 
Leo McKern as Quince, a 
carpenter; Mervyn Blake as 
Snug, a joiner; Peter Duguid 
as Starveling, a tailor; and 
lan Bannen as Flute, a 
bellows-mender. Below left: 
David O’Brien as Puck and 
Powys Thomas as Oberon. 


Below: Titania awakes to 

fall in love with Bottom in 

his ass’s head. (Right, stand- 

ing. Jean Morley as the first 
Fairy). 





Above: Muriel Pavlow as Titania and right, the lovers (Zena 

@ Produced by George Walker as Hermia, Tony Britton as Lysander, Barbara Jefford 
Devine. Scenery and covtumnes er ba a Gaus ort a — — a 
esigne: y Motley. Music ilson as Hippolyta, Queen of the Amazons, and Keith Miche 
peenscenelie Toneruline Graat, aS Theseus, Duke of Athens. Below right: The hilarious 
Lighting by Peter Streuli. rendering of “ Pyramus and Thisbe” (the comedy scenes by 
Bottom and his fellows proved to be one of the highlights of 

the season, and were acclaimed on all sides.) 


“A Midsummer Night's Dream ~’ 














-* Romeo 


and 
ry uliet iad 


@ Produced by Glen 
Byam Shaw. Scenery 
and costumes designed 
by Motley. Music 
composed by Antony 
Hopkins. Dance 
arranged by Pauline 
Grant and fights by 
Bernard Hepton and 
John Greenwood, 
Lighting by Peter 
Streuli. 


These three scenes 
give an idea of 
the varied effects 
achieved with the 
setting by Motley, 
which, _ essentially 
simple in design, 
proved most adapt- 
able. Top: The 
fight between 
Tybalt and Ben- 
volio. Included 
ER: Geottirey 
Bayldon as Peter. 
David O’Brien as 
Tybalt’s page, 
Keith Michell as 
Tybalt, Raymond 
Westwell as the 
Prince of Verona, 
Powys Thomas as 
Benvolio, Joan 
MacArthur as 
Lady Montague 
and Philip Morant 
as Montague. 
Centre: The scene 
at the ball, and 
helow: In the 
Capulet tomb, 
where Romeo, 
Juliet and = Paris 
(Donald Pickering) 
lie dead. 





Above: Benvolio, Mercutio (Tony 
Britton) and Romeo (Laurence Har- 
vey) prepare to go to the masked ball. 
Right: The secret wedding of Romeo 
and Juliet (Zena Walker). (Right, Leo 
McKern as Friar Laurence). Below: 
The banished Romeo bids farewell to 
Juliet, and = right, Lady Capulet 
(Jean Wilson), Capulet (William 
Devlin) and the Nurse (Rosalind 
Atkinson) mourn the “death” of 
Juliet. 





**The Taming 


the Shrew ”’ 


@ Produced by George Devine. Scenery and costumes 
by Vivienne Kernot. Music composed by Roberto Gerhard 
and Lighting by Desmond Hall. 


Right: Barbara Jefford as Katharina, daughter 
of Baptista, a rich Gentleman of Padua, and 
Muriel Pavlow as Bianca, her sister. 








Left, L-R: Tim- 
othy Parkes as 
a Servant, Wil- 
liam Devlin as 
a Lord, James 
Grout as Sly, 
Raymond 
Sherry as a 
Servant, Donald 
Pickering as a 
Page and James 
Villiers as a 
Servant. 


Left: A scene 
showing  Vivi- 
enne’ Kernot’s 
set. Included 
are Basil Hos- 
kins as Lucentio 
(disguised as 
tutor), Edward 
Atienza. as 
Gremio, Keith 
Michell as 
Petruchio, John 
Turner as 
Tranio (as 
Lucentio in dis- 
guise), Geoffrey 
Bayldon as 
Hortensio, Leo 
McKern as 
Grumio and 
David O’Brien 
as Biondello. 





Above left: Lucentio, disguised as a 
tutor, and Hortensio, disguised as a 
teacher of music, woo Bianca. Above 
right: Keith Michell as _ Petruchio. 
Below left: Petruchio carries off his 
bride while Sly and Grumio look on. 
Below: A moment towards the end of 
the play (right, Jean Wilson as a 
Widow and Peter Duguid as a 
Pedant). 
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BARBARA JSEFFORD as Katharina 


TONY BRITTON as Lysander LAURENCE HARVEY as Romeo 


KEITH MICHELL as Tybalt ZENA WALKER as Juliet 





Sixty Glorious Years by Eric Johns 


EW actresses are still at the height of 
their powers after sixty-one years on the 
Stage, yet such is the remarkable record of 
Marie Loéhr, now appearing opposite A. E. 
Matthews in The Manor of Northstead at 
the Duchess. Curiously enough, Miss Lohr 
originally met Mr. Matthews during the year 
she first went on the stage. He was a 
virile young actor of 25, touring Australia 
in Charley's Aunt and The Private Secretary, 
and she was the three-year-old daughter of 
the treasurer of the Melbourne Opera House, 
appearing in Sydney in The World Against 
Her. 
Three years later Marie Léhr came to 
England and for the next six Christmases 


Marie Lohr 


she was permitted to play in pantomime. 
Her mother, Kate Bishop, who had been a 
child player with Ellen Terry and Madge 
Robertson (Mrs. Kendal) at Bristol in the 
‘sixties, believed in her daughter getting the 
feel of the stage as early as possible. It is 
Marie Lohr’s proud boast that she took the 
job of acting seriously at the age of twelve- 
and-a-half and has earned her own living 
ever since. 

By the time she was sixteen she was 
leading lady at the Haymarket in a play 
called My Wife. The leading man was 
A. E. Matthews and on her dressing table 


at the Duchess Theatre at the present time, 
Miss Lohr uses a silver travelling clock 
which was given to her on her sixteenth 
birthday by Mr. Matthews and members of 
the Haymarket company. She often 
appeared with Mr. Matthews during the 
course of her career, the last time being in 
the New York production of The Bread- 
winner, twenty-three years ago. Time seems 
to have had no effect on these two ageless 
players, except to enhance the flawless tech- 
nique they have acquired by dint of ceaseless 
hard work. 

The Kendals and Tree were Miss L6hr’s 
tutors in her formative years. Apart from 
being Lady Teazle in Tree’s now legendary 
production of The School for Scandal, she 
appeared at His Majesty’s as Marguerite in 
Faust, as Hannele, as Ophelia and as 
Cinderella in Pinkie and the Fairies. During 
her five years with Tree she never had a 
night off and was never given an opportunity 
to rest on the laurels she so richly earned. 
She was constantly working because, apart 
from the play running at night, Tree pro- 
duced another every month for a season of 
matinees only. So two plays were usually 
running at His Majesty’s and Miss Lohr 
was invariably in one and sometimes in both. 

While still in her twenties Miss Lohr went 
into management at the Globe, where she 
realised one of the cherished ambitions of 
her career by appearing in the title-rdle of 
L’Aiglon. In her mid-fifties Sarah Bern- 
hardt had created a sensation as the pale- 
faced, golden-curled son of Napoleon, who, 
though inspired to recapture the empire of 
his father, lacked the strength of will or 
body to do so. Miss Lohr gave a poetic and 
touching performance of “this Hamlet of 
the 19th century,” as Louis N. Parker called 
the young Bonaparte. Compliments were 
showered upon the young actress, but none 
was more gratifying than a signed portrait 
from the Divine Sarah in the same rdle. 

Though Miss Lohr reminisces about the 
Golden Age of the Theatre with genuine 
affection, she refuses to live in the past. 
She relished the recent television perform- 
ance of The Manor of Northstead from the 
Duchess, though it entailed extra rehearsals 
to mark new positions for the cameras, 
which made the second act of the play 
visible on the screens of three million tele- 
vision sets. Confident that nothing will 
ever kill the live theatre, Miss Lohr believes 

(Continued on page 40) 





* The Manor of Northstead ” at the Duchess 


Left: The opening scene at Gralloch Lodge. 
Isle of Whisk, West Scotland. The Earl of 
Lister has taken refuge from the _ hurly- 
burly of the forthcoming election in this 
remote spot and in the picture is demon- 
strating his prowess with the fishing rod 
with the aid of his butler, Beecham. (A. E. 
Matthews as Lord Lister and Charles 
Heslop as Beecham). 


Below left: The candidate for this scattered 

constituency having disappeared, Beecham, 

espousing the Conservative cause, is deter- 

mined to fill the gap before Nomination 

Day, and finally persuades Lady Cleghorn 

(Viola Lyel), the Earl's sister, to fill the 
breach. 


Below: The Earl is surprised to come upon 

yet another intimate scene, this time between 

Lord Cleghorn (Ronald Adam), a Socialist, 

who persuades Mrs. Beecham, the parlour- 

maid (Lorraine Clewes), to accept nomina- 
tion for his party. 





Scenes from William Douglas Home’s successful new comedy which is 
directed by Wallace Douglas, with décor by Michael Weight 


Right: Later that night—on the eve of 

Nomination Day—Sir Ronald MacRonald 

(Arthur Hewlett), the unfortunate missing 

candidate, staggers in half drowned. But 

the wily Earl cuts the telephone wire and 

succeeds in keeping Sir Ronald out of the 
way until Nomination Day is over. 


Below: The amusing scene when Lord 

Cleghorn, the Earl's brother-in-law, and 

Beecham discover that they have produced 
candidates for rival parties. 


Pictures by Robin Adler 


Below right: A moment towards the end of 
the play. The Countess of Lister (Marie 
Lohr, Jeft), commiserates with her son, 
Captain Lord Pym (Bryan Coleman), whose 
wife, Lady Pym (Jean Lodge), is determined 
he shall have a political career. He claims 
to have lost his voice but that does not 
prevent him from winning the seat as the 
the third candidate. 





Joyce Grenfell * Requests the Pleasure ”’ 


LAN | 


oun 


L-R: Dancers Irving Davies, Beryl Kaye and Paddy Stone, and Joyce Grenfell, who are the 

entire cast of this attractive new-style entertainment. The décor for the show is by Joan and 

David de Bethel, Victor Stiebel, Stanley Moore and Peter Rice, with dances arranged by 
Wendy Toye, Alfred Rodrigues, Beryl Kaye, Paddy Stone and Irving Davies. 


Pictures 
by 
Angus 


McBean 


(Right) 
* Songs 
my 

Mother ad 

Taught \ hae 

Me.” ‘ 
“ Perfidia.” Irving Davies. Beryl Kaye and Paddy Beryl Kaye and Joyce Grenfell in the 
Stone in a clever dance number by Paddy Stone song and dance sequence in which 
and Kenneth Pearson, arranged by Wendy Toye Miss’ Grenfell sings __ traditional 

to music by Bruce Montgomery. American folk songs. 
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a GCENES from the delightful new show at the Fortune Theatre, written by 
Joyce Grenfell, with music by Richard Addinsell 


“Favour.” A charming and witty mediaeval 

dance number by Beryl Kaye and Paddy 

Stone to music by Donald Swann. The 

décor is by Joan and David de Bethel. and 
the dance arranged by Wendy Toye. 





“Palais Dancers.” Joyce Grenfell, Irving 

Davies, Beryl Kaye and Paddy Stone in 

another very funny Grenfell number with 

music by Richard Addinsell and décor by 
Stanley Moore. 


| 


“The Music’s Message.” Joyce Grenfell. 

who has written all her own material and 

scored a big personal triumph in this new 

show, in one of her own witty numbers, 
with music by Richard Addinsell. 


*“ Manana.” Paddy Stone and Irving Davies 

in an atmospheric dance item arranged by 

Alfred Rodrigues to music by William 
Blezard. Décor by Stanley Moore. 





Joyce Grenfell 


One hardly expects to 


be CAN'T ACT!” 

hear so frank a confession on the lips 
of so magnetic a box-office personality as 
Joyce Grenfell whose entertainment, Joyce 


Grenfell Requests the Pleasure, is quite 
obviously going to make history at the 
Fortune Theatre, where House Full boards 
will be in regular use for months to come. 

During the course of each evening Miss 
Grenfell appears as a dozen or more different 
women—the routine writer of children’s 
books, the arch antique dealer, the fiendish 
football fan, the demure palais dancer, the 
nerve-wracked concert pianist and the 
excessively bright foreign visitor, making 
one faux pas after another at an English 
cocktail party. They follow in rapid suc- 
cession, each one a highly individualistic 
character-study, not in the least resembling 
any other figure in the cavalcade. They 
present a series of perfect miniatures, etched 
in exquisite detail. 

How can Miss Grenfell possible maintain 
that she cannot act? The explanation lies 
in the fact that she writes her own material, 
which alone inspires her to character- 
creation. “I don’t know what to do with 
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Whispers from 
the Wings by Looker-on 


other people’s words,” she sighs. Conse- 
quently, she has never appeared in a play. 
She started as a journalist and radio critic, 
but at the same time enjoyed a considerable 
reputation as a diseuse among her friends. 
When out to tea someone would casually 
say, “ Please, Joyce, do that woman in the 
hat shop!”; without leaving her chair, Miss 
Grenfell would amuse her fellow guests with 
a devastating impression of a woman trying 
to sell ridiculous hats to a difficult customer. 

Herbert Farjeon happened to see one of 
these impromptu performances just before 
the war and persuaded her to try out a 
monologue in one of his intimate revues at 
the Little Theatre. Overnight Miss Grenfell 
was successfully launched in the professional 
theatre; no one ever considered asking her 
to appear in a play because she was 
infinitely amusing when interpreting her 
own material. As time wore on, she was 
induced to appear in films, but when she 
explained her difficulty about other people’s 
words, directors and script-writers were only 
too happy to let her mould the dialogue to 
her own liking. 

Tolerance is the keynote of all Miss 
Grenfell’s creations. She is a benevolent 
Satirist, who never detests the people she 
portrays. Many of them she would find 
madly irritating in real life, but that does 
not amount to hating them. She has a 
theory that if she really hated a character, 
the audience would too, and thus prevent 
her from getting under the skin and making 
it convincing. “I could do no more than 
wear it like a coat,” she explains, “ and 
that is not enough.” 

Even if one is exasperated by people, one 
can be fascinated at the same time and seek 
to understand them. Thus Miss Grenfell 
appreciates why people behave as they do 
and her humour, instead of being malicious, 
is tinged with affectionate regard. It is so 
easy to get laughs by being rude, but Miss 
Grenfell finds it more rewarding to amuse 
us by gently satirising the objects of her 
observation. 

On the radio, with clever inflections of 
voice and subtle changes of tempo, she 
creates a sound-picture of a character in a 
matter of seconds, but she declares that it 
is “much more fun on the stage, with legs 
and feet and everything.” No one who 
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The Pink of Frustration 
Harold G Matthews reviews the last; two 1954 Stratford plays 


TRoiLus and Cressida, the last play in 

the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre’s 
1954 repertory, was given its first perform- 
ance on 13th July. Neither history, tragedy 
nor comedy, the play presents a valet’s-eye 
view of the Trojan war and a jaundiced 
view at that. The author’s gall alone gives 
cohesion to its assembled disparates. Its 
demands on many secondary characters suit 
it well to a junior company; its mood of 
frustration may suit it to our times; its 
infrequent showing makes its inclusion wel- 
come; but it is not likely to be anyone’s 
favourite play. 

It is a play without a climax; without a 
focal point; without tension. All Homer’s 
heroes are libelled, the lovers who give the 
play its name are relentlessly cried up as 
inferior goods, the memorable speeches come 
from Ulysses and are grimly philosophic, 
whilst the outstanding character is a go- 
between. The war has reached a state of 
stalemate but the princes still go to it whilst 
the light holds, as to a round of golf. With 
the term “ yanking ” unforgotten, we should 
be careful how we condemn Cressida. She 
and Troilus are presented as mutually 
attracted. They are brought together by 
her uncle, Pandarus, but after ene night of 
love Cressida is in the dawn suddenly taken 
to the Grecian camp in exchange for no less 
a personage than the Trojan commander. 

It is a sample of Shakespeare’s treatment 
of the Trojan war and its participants that 
the Greeks needed no persuasion to exchange 
a newly captured commander-in-chief for a 
chit of a girl. Boy has lost girl and there is 
a distasteful aftermath wherein he spies upon 
her. The play ends, as does the “ Iliad,” 
with the death of Hector. Troilus blackly 
threatens the Greeks and there is an air of 
universal frustration. Pandarus and Hector 
are the only characters who set about doing 
anything and both fail. Even Ulysses’ plot 
to crab Achilles fails. True to his habit of 
sympathy for failure, Shakespeare shows the 
Trojans more amiable than the Greeks. 
Hector claims a measure of respect; his 
murderer, Achilles, none at all. Hand- 
shaking Hector is first presented counselling 
the surrender of Helen to the Greeks, a 
course more prudent than heroic, and on his 
next appearance he breaks off his combat 
with Ajax, remembering that they are 
cousins. He was portrayed in this production 


“ 


as a calm man of sense by Raymond West- 
well. 

Glen Byam Shaw’s production of this 
difficult and not very rewarding play ran 
fluently and was very pleasing as a picture- 
show. The acting, on the whole, was too 
straight, but the stage was always taste- 
fully decorated. Malcolm Pride’s décor and 
Peter Streuli’s lighting provided some 
beautiful effects. Stars faded over the plain 
while Troilus dallied with Cressida and in 
night scenes the stars came out gradually 
and the lights of the Grecian camp distantly 
glimmered. Costuming was a little bizarre 
and Beardsleyish, some of the princes 
appearing in loin-cloths and others in volu- 
minous robes. Troilus was one of the 
strippers and Laurence Harvey looked very 
well in the part. He performed on his 
larynx but made insufficient aural impact 
because the words were often indistinct. 
Muriel Pavlow was a dainty Cressida, a 
trifle modern; thoughtful and = sensible 
according to her lights, this was a Cressida 
forced into fickleness by events beyond her 
control. The outstanding performance was 
Anthony Quayle’s Pandarus, presented as a 
pink pimp in soft draperies that in delicate 
shades echoed the rosy tumescences of his 
nose and cheeks, the blue shadows of his 
bleary eyes, the snowy froth of his remain- 
ing hair. An effervescent fribble. he was 
coy and kittenish as a gin-sodden dowager. 
He twittered and bridled and squealed, and 
every syllable was heard and all had mean- 
ing. James Grout distinguished himself by 
presenting first a redoubtable Prologue who 
drew applause for his stentorian challenge 
to the audience to like it or lump it and 
later by a Blimpish Ajax, valiant in very 
conceit. Applause broke out later, twice 
for Pandarus and once for Cressida, all in 
the first Act. In the book, Pandarus closes 
the play but here the final scene was 
reversed and Troilus’ speech announcing the 
death of Hector brought down the curtain. 

The Taming of the Shrew is George 
Devine’s production seen last year but the 
only undisturbed survivor from that cast is 
David O’Brien, who still plays Biondello. 
His timing is good but he is rather limited 
to the poker-face style of humour. Keith 
Michell had dash, bravura and style as 
Petruchio. Leo McKern was very amusing 
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Theatre Bookshelf 


Edith Evans by J. C. Trewin (Rockcliff, 
12/6 net). 

Dame Edith Evans stands supreme in her 
work for the English stage, and here is a 
most welcome illustrated study of her magni- 
ficent career by leading drama critic and 
theatre historian, J. C. Trewin. The com- 
plete list of Miss Evans’ appearances on 
stage and screen which is included gives an 
idea of the astonishing range of her dramatic 
gift and the 79 illustrations follow her career 
since her first stage appearance in 1912. 

Little publicity has attached to Dame 
Edith’s private life during the years she has 
stood foremost in our theatre, and little is 
known generally of her early days before, 
unexpectedly, she took to the stage as a 
career. Now Mr. Trewin gracefully outlines 
the story of the cheerful London schoolgirl 
whose family had no thought of the theatre 
for her, and who, born and educated in 
Westminster, was eventually apprenticed to 
a milliner before her brilliant dramatic gift 
took her to her rightful sphere. But this 
great actress did not find fame overnight. 
It was an uphill struggle, and she was in her 
thirties before the general public began to 
perceive what the more discerning critics 
had known for a decade and more. 

Mr. Trewin’s literary style has an 
attraction of its own, which is in no sense 
diminished by the necessary condensation 
called for in this admirable book. 


The Arden Shakespeare (“The Tempest” 
and “Antony and _ Cleopatra”) 
(Methuen, 18/- net each), 

The Arden Edition of the Works of 
William Shakespeare dates from 1899 when 
the original editor was W. J. Craig (1899- 
1906), succeeded by R. H. Case (1909-1944), 
The present general editor is Una Ellis- 
Fermor and the advisory editor, Harold F. 
Brooks. There are now published new 
editions of Antony and Cleopatra, which is 
edited by M. R. Ridley and based on the 
edition of R. H. Case, and The Tempest, 
edited by Frank Kermode. 

The standard of both these volumes is 
of the highest and the amount of careful 
research attaching to the extensive notes on 
the text. most extensive. In the case of 
The Tempest a valuable long new critical 
introduction is included, giving a full account 
of previous investigations and presenting an 
entirely new theory as to the meaning of 


the play. R. H. Case’s edition of Antony 
and Cleopatra is entirely reset, but the 
reviser has retained most of Mr. Case’s 
excellent work with, of course, additional 
critical material and fresh comment. The 
plays are presented in a most easily read 
form, and must prove a great boon to the 
serious student of Shakespeare. 


Talking of Shakespeare, edited by John 
Garrett (Hodder and Stoughton with 
Max Reinhardt 20/- net). 

It was a happy thought of John Garrett 
(Headmaster of Bristol Grammar School 
and a member of the Stratford-upon-Avon 
Memorial Theatre’s Executive Council) to 
bring together in one book this excellent 
selection of the lectures given at Stratford 
under his direction during the past six years. 
The eleven contributors are Nevill Coghill, 
Paul Dehn, Patric Dickinson, Norman 
Marshall, Walter Oakeshott, Michael Red- 
grave, A. P. Rossiter, A. L. Rowse, L. A. G. 
Strong, Glynne Wickham and J. Dover 
Wilson. The subjects are varied, including 
many differing aspects, such as The Filming 
of Shakespeare (Dehn), Shakespeare and the 
Actors (Redgrave), Shakespeare and the 
Psychologists (Strong) and Shakespeare 
Abroad (Marshall). There is an excellent 
introduction by Mr. Garrett, and index. 


The New Stratford Shakespeare, with Indro- 
duction and Commentary by Tyrone 
Guthrie, based upon the edited text 
of G. B. Harrison (Harrap, 5 vols. 
at 3/6 each net). 

A Midsummer Night's Dream, Julius 
Cesar, The Merchant of Venice, Twelfth 
Night and Macheth are the first titles in 
this series, excellently presented for educa- 
tional purposes. Use is made of Professor 
G. B. Harrison’s full stage directions and 
Tyrone Guthrie’s masterly introduction and 
commentary must prove of immense help to 
students reading and acting the plays. 


Shakespeare and his Stage by Marchette 
Chute (University of London Press, 
6/- net). 

This provides an admirable and delight- 
fully written introduction to the story of 
Shakespeare’s life and times and the history 
of his plays, which cannot but appeal to the 
young. Miss Chute is an American author 
who has written several children’s books 
illustrated by herself and a novel, and this 
present work reveals a warmth of under- 
standing and admiration of Shakespeare, the 
man and the dramatist. 
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Paris-Rome- 


Syracuse Axis (Contd.) 


Right: Vittorio Gassman as 
Prometheus and Anna Proclemer 
as Io im a scene from Aeschylus’ 
** Prometheus Bound ”’ at Syracuse. 


organisation, and its political outlook. | 
was fortunate in seeing Luciano Lucigani’s 
revival of Brecht’s Mother Courage, with 
Ave Ninchi a rather robust and hale Mother, 
and a somewhat spectral and finely played 
Priest (whom visitors to the St. James’s last 
year would have recognised as_ Sergio 
Tofano). His was a creditable copy of the 
production of the Berliner Ensemble, out- 
wardly at any rate, with Paul Dessau’s music, 
and served to confirm the view, which I 
found hard to resist, that this is one of the 
great plays of this century. After the full- 
scale Paris production by Jean Vilar for 
the Théatre National Populaire, it is hard 
to understand why London has so far only 
been able to afford a_ rather feeble 
“ rehearsed reading ” by the Group Theatre. 
It has been performed all over Germany 
and this year Gerda Wrede, who is to assist 
Tyrone Guthrie when he stages Julius 
Cesar at the Swedish Theatre in Helsinki, 
is to direct it herself at the same theatre. 
The final step in my peregrination brought 
me to Syracuse in South-East Sicily for the 
opening night of the Classical Festival, 


Left: A view of the im- 
pressive set for ‘* Prome- 
theus *’ at the Greek 
Theatre of Syracuse. 
Designed by Mario Chiari, 
this represents a mountain- 
top in Scythia, and Vittorio 
Gassman is seen as 
Prometheus addressing the 
chorus of Oceanides. 
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organised by the National Institute of 
Ancient Drama, in the 2,500 year old Greek 
Theatre. For this Vittorio Gassman had 
taken down a company of players from his 
Arts Theatre to appear in Aeschylus’ 
Prometheus Bound. 

The first festival in the partially restored 
theatre was held in 1914 with Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon, since when twenty-five Greek 
dramas by Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides 
and Aristophanes have been given, all in 
Italian. Since the War the performances 
have been given every other year. The 59 
tiers of the semi-circular arena can hold up 
to 9,000 spectators, and the actors, speaking 
in their normal voice, can be heard perfectly 
on the uppermost tier and across the 140- 
yard-wide stage. This had built over it a 
towering grey structure, designed by Mario 
Chiari and representing a rocky mountain- 
top in Scythia, which, at the climax of the 
tragedy, when Prometheus is engulfed in the 
bowels of the earth, opens up amid fire and 
smoke to allow him to descend out of sight. 
Apart from this anticlimax which seemed to 

(Continued overleaf) 





Paris-Rome-Syracuse Axis (Contd.) 


be more suited to the trap-door disappear- 
ance of the devil in grand opera, the legend 
of the rebellious Titan in ail its static 
grandeur was unfolded to an awestruck 
audience of Sicilian peasants and townsfolk, 
with something of the anguish associated 
with the Christian Passion. Vittorio Gass- 
man himself made a profound impression 
as he was dragged and chained to the top 
to the slow strains of sombre music (com- 
posed by Goffredo Patrassi, the 12-stone 
composer), and he held us spellbound with 
his tall, athletic figure and his deep, majestic, 
resounding voice. The whole performance 
had something in it of a ritual, in which we 
all had a share, and particularly moving 
was the playing of Anna Proclemer as lo, 
who, changed into a heifer, and goaded by 
a gad-fly, was sent wandering through the 
world without a resting-place. 

The chorus of Oceanides, drilled by Mady 
Obolensky, was divided into three groups, 
each led by a separate corypheus, and both 
in their stylised movements—derived from 
Greek friezes—and in their speaking and 
singing, at times in unison, and at times in 
a kind of counterpoint, executed their réles 
in a convention that gave the appearance of 
familiarity and utter rightness. This drama 
alternated with Sophocles’ Antigone, for 
which the stage set required only a slight 
variation, and which, under the direction of 
Guido Salvini, Italy’s veteran producer and 
specialist in spectacle, once more gave 
Lilla Brignone a chance to shine in the 
main part, supported by Gianni Santuccio as 
the Messenger and a strong cast from Milan’s 
leading actors. 

Seeing a Greek tragedy enacted on the 
open stage of the Greek Theatre in Syracuse 
so soon after the open-stage production at 
the Teatro Sant’ Erasmo in Milan reminded 
me of the saying of the late Renato Simoni, 
one of Italy’s leading dramatic critics (“ the 
theatre is no longer a painting; it has become 
a piece of sculpture”), and made me realise 
that the wheel had come full circle. 

On my way home through Paris I caught 
the backwash of the Soviet Ballet scandal, 
for which even the most intolerant had had 


to blush. Jean-Paul Sartre, in Liberation, 
had castigated the French Government for 
their clumsy and undiplomatic handling of 
a ticklish situation, when, on the day of the 
fall of Dien-Bien-Phu they had shut down 
the two state-subsidised theatres (the 
Comédie Frangaise and the Opéra) as a 
sign of mourning for the fallen. Was it a 
coincidence that at the latter a company of 
ballet-dancers, led by Ulanova, from the 
Bolshoi Theatre in Moscow were due to 
appear? No, said Sartre, accusing Monsieur 
Laniel of a gratuitous snub to the Russian 
guests and concluding his tirade with the 
prophecy that next year Ulanova would still 
be dancing but that (French) Prime Ministers 
have all too short a lease. An ironical 
sequel that served to restore the Parisians’ 
sense of humour was the appearance on the 
following Sunday morning in Paris- 
Dimanche, over the name of their intrepid 
ballet critic of a detailed report of a Russian 
ballet-evening at the Opéra that had never 
taken place. 


Postscript From Paris 


BRIEF return visit to Paris has justified 

all my hopes and expectations about 
Berthold Brecht’s Mother Courage, and | 
have to thank in the first place Monsieur 
A. M. Julien, the visionary who directs the 
Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt, for conceiving the 
idea of holding an International Theatre 
Festival in Paris, and inviting to it repre- 
sentative companies from twelve countries, 
not to mention dozens of French companies 
giving special performances in Paris in con- 
nection with the Festival (such as_ the 
highly-praised production by Michael Saint- 
Denis of Chekhov's The Seagull from the 
Centre Dramatique de IEst at ‘Colmar, 
whose direction he took over three years 
ago when England so negligently allowed 
him to slip through her fingers and return 
to France after his resignation from the 
Old Vic). 

Among companies from Italy, Norway 
(Ibsen’s Ghosts), Denmark, Yugoslavia, 
Eire (Cyril Cusack in The Playboy of the 
Western World), and, at the time of writing, 
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Echoes from Broadway 
New York Plays reviewed by our American 
Correspondent ... . 


N Broadway it is now a matter of seeing 

how many shows survive the summer 
heat. The slump is on and those that can 
be safely counted on to be here when 
autumn rolls around can be checked off on 
very few digits. The musicals Kismet, The 
Pajama Game and Can-Can; the dramas 
Tea and Sympathy and The Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial, and the comedies The Tea- 
house of the August Moon and The Solid 
Gold Cadillac are the top grossers and surest 
stayers. Following behind these, although 
their futures are less certain, are comedies 
all: The Seven Year Itch, Anniversary 
Waltz, Sabrina Fair, King of Hearts and 
Oh, Men! Oh, Women! It is interesting 
that this latter batch, with the exception of 
the veteran /tch, spanned the season in face 
of mixed notices. Less heartening is the 
fact that many serious dramas, with a similar 
critical reaction, could not find a wide 
enough audience to sustain them. In this 
category can be included Jn the Summer 
House, The Confidential Clerk, Ladies of 
the Corridor, Mademoiselle Colombe, End 
as a Man and The Girl on the Via Flamina 
—each a provocative play and very much 
worthwhile theatre. 

Although Broadway is suffering, there is 
much thriving theatrical activity throughout 
the United States as the summer theatres 
move into high gear. The few big motion 
picture names that used to turn up each 
season to give the managements that could 
afford to book them their top grosses, if 
not their top profits, are conspicuously 
absent this year, but in their place, fortun- 
ately, are the television names, and they 
are being enthusiastically received by vaca- 
tioning audiences. The great personal 
popularity of these television performers is 
startlingly illustrated by the big gross racked 
up by Patricia Benoit in Gigi at the Theatre- 
by-the-Sea in Matanuck, Rhode Island—the 
theatre’s best opening week since Judy 
Holliday appeared in Dream Girl in 1951. 
Miss Benoit is totally unknown to us as a 
stage actress, has probably never appeared 
in a motion picture, but as the first featured 
player in a successful television series, Mr. 
Peepers, starring Wally Cox (who also 
broke summer theatre records last year), 
apparently she has built up a_ sizeable 


Mawby Green 


Anthony Perkins and Joan Fontaine, now playing the 
leading parts in ‘“*‘ Tea and Sympathy.”’ 


following. At Matanuck, Miss Benoit was 
billed as “ Mrs. Peepers.” 

Imogene Coca, another television favour- 
ite, broke the Westport Country Playhouse’s 
23-year box office record in a revival of 
Anita Loos’ Happy Birthday, which once 
served as a comedy vehicle for Helen Hayes, 
and Faye Emerson, who is also best known 
as a television personality, is having a record 
breaking time with a new play by William 
McCleery called The Lady Chooses. 

The most unusual attraction on the sum- 
mer circuit, and proving a great lure for the 
curiosity seekers, is the ex-President’s 
daughter, Margaret Truman, in Dodie 
Smith’s bittersweet romance Autumn Crocus. 
From the concert stage to television to the 
legitimate stage are the career steps Miss 
Truman has been taking, and possibly apart 
from her vocalising, the reaction to her 
efforts continues to be “better than you 
might have expected.” 

From the theatre, the two blockbusters 
for the barn operators are Helen Hayes and 
Tallulah Bankhead. Miss Hayes is appear- 
ing in a four-week repertory at Coonames- 
sett, Mass., doing What Every Woman 
Knows, Mrs: McThing, The Wisteria Trees 





Echoes from Broadway (Conid.) 


and Mary of Scotland, while Miss Bankhead 
is spreading around her talents more so many 
Managements may enjoy them. She is 
making the full ten-week tour in Dear 
Charles, the Alan Melville comedy in which 
Yvonne Arnaud starred in the West End. 
The producing firm of Aldrich & Myers 
tried to get this play to Broadway this past 
season. Annabella rehearsed the part for 
several weeks but was replaced for the road 
tryout by Lili Darvas. Neither the notices 
nor the grosses proved encouraging enough 
for an assault on the Main stem, however, 
Mr. Aldrich is using all his persuasive 
powers to entice Tallulah Bankhead to take 
Dear Charles there this fall. 

Two major cast replacements were made 
on Broadway this past season in two hit 
plays and they stirred up more than the 
usual amount of interest, much of it due to 
the courage of the replacements for taking 
over the assignments of highly acclaimed 
actresses whose performances in_ their 
respective plays won “ best acting awards.” 
Carol Channing went into the musical 
comedy Wonderful Town for Rosalind 
Russell, and Joan Fontaine into the drama 
Tea and Sympathy for Deborah Kerr. 

Carol Channing established herself a few 
seasons back as an _ extremely gifted, 
grotesque comedienne in the leading réle of 
the musical Gentleman Prefer Blondes. The 
problem of finding a part to follow-up with 
seemed almost insurmountable, so risking all 
she had gained, Miss Channing decided to 
prove her versatility by moving from the 
helpless dumb bunny of Blondes to the wise- 
cracking, would-be writer in Wonderful 
Town—a complete switch if ever there was 
one. It worked out just fine too. If Miss 
Channing was short on the electric voltage 
Miss Russell brought to her return to 
Broadway, she was nevertheless able to keep 
the current st:ong and steady, and light up 
like a star in each and every one of her 
musical numbers. Wonderful Town is now 
in Chicago, where its reception has been 
overwhelming, as well it might be, for the 
best musical comedy in several seasons. 
Jack Hylton is planning a West End dupli- 
cation for the coming year. 

Joan Fontaine has brought her delicate 
beauty and warmly sympathetic qualities to 
the réle of the housemaster’s wife in Tea 
and Sympathy, the sentimental drama of a 
young student falsely accused of homo- 
sexuality and the married woman who brings 
him to manhood. These personal qualities 
go far in making up for her lack of stage 


experience, and if she is occasionally too 
cloying or a bit awkward in movement or 
with a laugh line, her interpretation of this 
difficult réle is at all times intelligent and 
extremely forceful in the third act, the 
time for decision. The play, on this second 
visit, remains an extraordinarily skilful job 
of play construction, with its disturbing 
theme of character assassination via unsub- 
stantiated charges of sexual perversion 
expressed in terms of human relationship 
with sincere simplicity and sensitivity. A 
special word of appreciation must be written 
of Anthony Perkins’ dark, brooding perform- 
ance of the boy. Replacing John Kerr, who 
we thought could never be improved upon, 
the 22-year-old Mr. Perkins, lacking Mr. 
Kerr’s disarming open-faced charm, has 
emphasised those terrible tensions of the 
youth “no longer a boy, not yet a man,” 
making his element in the play that much 
tauter. Despite its supposedly censorable 
theme, negotiations are in progress for a 
motion picture to be made of Tea and 
Sympathy. London managers, however, 


thus far have been as shy of arranging for 
a West End production as President Eisen- 
hower was of censuring Senator McCarthy. 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 


sees her at the Fortune will ever forget her 
automatic handshake before and after each 
dance with a flashy Teddy Boy at a palais 
de danse. One would gather that Miss 
Grenfell had spent hours in suburban dance 
halls making preliminary observations. On 
the contrary, she has not been inside one 
for twenty-five years; but in Cheleea she 
happens to live near a dance club and sees 
Teddy Boys and their girl friends going 
home after last dance. That provided 
sufficient inspiration for her. “I could 
imagine the rest,’ she smiled. 
* * * * 


Very ingeniously ,three sensitive dancers 
— -Beryl Kaye, Paddy Stone and Irving 
Davies—express in movement the same 
delicate satire that Miss Grenfell exploits in 
words. This tastefully presented light enter- 
tainment, under the skilful direction of 
Laurier Lister, hovers indefinably in the air 
between a recital and a revue. Though it 
defies precise definition, it is obvious that 
because Joyce Grenfell Requests the Plea- 
sure, Many a patron, who only too happily 
accepts in the first instance, will desire to 
renew the pleasure again—and again! 





The Pink ef Frustration (Conid.) 

as Grumio. A small, flexible Doolittle in 
appearance—owing, no doutt, to his dust- 
man’s hat, he wore a teery moustache and 
was bounceable. The humour was well put 
over by Biondello and Grumio, as well as 


by Petruchio and Katharina, as applause | 
| We recommend these restaurants 


testified. Edward Atienza gave a faithful 
presentation of a Venetian pantaloon as 
Gremio. The antagonism of age for youth 


came out well in his delivery of the line, | 
“And may not young men die as well as | 


old?” 


This was a highly civilised performance of | 


a farce that used to offend by its coarse 
brutality. The fixing of the “Shrew” play 


as a comedy played before a private Eliza- | 
bethan audience helped this. The induction | 
had great importance and James Grout was | 
an active and rumbustious Sly. The long | 


speech of Katharina in the final scene opened 
coyly and rather maladroitly with Katharina 
tehind the seated guests, speaking over the 
shoulder of the person whom the cap should 
fit, like an old-fashioned game of forfeits. 
However, she worked round to a fitting 
position left centre for the final passages 
and, when in the straight as it were, exhibited 
beautiful form. This moral homily can be 
very moving, and it was on this occasion, 
though one feared at the beginning that it 
would not be. Barbara Jefford, a_ fine, 
flashing, dark-eyed shrew, was not broken 
but won over. 

This westernised “Arabian  Night’s 
Dream” is deemed by many the best pro- 
duction of the year. 


Edith Neville Memorial 
N 29th July the first five cottages in a 
terrace of houses in Somers Town were 
opened in memory of Edith Neville, who 
died in 1951. 

Miss Neville devoted her life to the people 
of St. Pancras, and foremost among her 
social and cultural interests was her love 
of the theatre, which bore splendid results. 
When Warden of the Mary Ward Settlement 
she founded an amateur company and later 
became lessee of the St. Pancras People’s 
Theatre, turning a former Baptist Chapel 
into an excellent, gaily decorated playhouse. 
Among her company of those days were 
many later to become famous, including 
Maurice Evans, Michael Hordern and Cecile 
Chevreau. A Committee, on which the 
Theatre is represented by Nicholas Hannen, 
has appealed for £32,000 for the memorial. 
Nearly £6,000 has been subscribed. 
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ERGEI Obraztov, the Soviet puppet 
master who has just given a season at 
the London Casino, is the founder and 
director of the State Central Puppet Theatre. 
The theatre was founded in Moscow in 
1931. In the twenty-three years since its 
establishment 42 plays—32 for children and 
10 for adults—have been produced, and 
17,000 performances have been given to 
audiences totalling some eight millions. 

When the theatre was opened it was 
intended exclusively for children. For nine 
years its work was mainly directed towards 
the production of bright and interesting 
children’s shows. But time showed that the 
art of puppetry had an equal appeal for all 
ages, and it was decided to produce shows 
for adults. 

For its first presentation for adults, put 
on in 1940, Aladdin's Lamp was chosen. It 
was a great success. 

The repertory for adults still includes a 
number of tales, but there have been added 
satirical plays like To the Fluttering of Your 
Eyelashes, the skit An Unusual Concert, and 
the modern comedies 2:O in Our Favour 
and She Loves Me, She Loves Me Not. 

The repertory for children includes shows 
for different age-groups, from toddlers to 
teenagers. A favourite with the youngest 
is a show on the merry adventures of two 
baby bears; Ilya Muromets, based on the 
adventures of a Russian “ Robin Hood,” a 
hero of old folk tales, is popular with the 
older children. 

With the widening of the theatre’s reper- 
tory new ways and means of theatrical 
expression had to be found, and many tech- 
nical and production problems faced the 
entire company. 

The first shows had been technically very 


Puppet Theatre 


by A Fedotov 


An account of the brilliant work of 

Sergei Obraztov, whose Moscow pup- 

pets have been delighting audiences at 
the London Casino. 


Left: An appreciative audience 
of children enjoy a puppet 
performance in Moscow. 


simple with hand puppets—a method bor- 
rowed primarily from the old Petroushka 
(Punch and Judy) shows, 

The hand-puppet still lives on and will 
continue to play a part in the Soviet puppet 
theatre. There are parts in the shows that 
no other kind of puppet can play effectively. 

The Petroushka type of puppet is by 
nature first and foremost a comic character; 
it is not given to him to play romantic, 
lyrical, or heroic parts. These parts are 
played by the so-called puppets on rods, the 
type originally used by the first Soviet 
puppeteers, Nina and Ivan Yefimov. 

The State Central Puppet Theatre pro- 
duced Aladdin’s Lamp with a similar type 
of puppet. This is at present the most 
commonly used by all Soviet puppet 
theatres. 

The rod-puppet varies considerably in 
proportion and size. Its arms are able to 
bend at all joints and can reproduce almost 
any gesture of a living person. Broad and 
easy movements of the rod-puppet make it 
especially suitable for using in heroic and 
romantic plays. 

The hands of the puppet are operated 
with the help of rods attached to the wrist 
or elbow of the puppet and are suspended 
behind the screen. With one hand the 
actor holds the puppet and with the other 
he operates the rods that set the puppet’s 
arms in motion. 

When a new puppet production is started 
the director, actors and designers discuss 
together all the functions of each character 
in the play and decide how the puppet 
should be constructed in order to play its 
“part.” Sometimes, however, neither rod 
nor hand puppet suits the part, then the 

(Continued on page 40) 





Glimpses of some of 
the popular plays pre- 
sented by the Moscow 
State Puppet Theatre. 
Right: Peshcheryakovy 
and Vera in a scene 
from ‘2-0 in Our 
Favour.”’ Below: A 
colourful scene’ from 
** Aladdin.” 


Above: A ‘cello player in ** The 
Unusual Concert,”” one of the 
most delightful of the shows 
presented by the Moscow 
puppets, and /eft, Little Mowgli 
and the She-Wolf Rakshi in a 
scene from ** Mowgli.”’ Various 
ways of manipulating the pup- 
pets are used and are described 
in this article. 





The Puppet Theatre 
mechanical puppet has to be used. 
mechanics are usually quite simple. 

The puppet might have to climb a ladder 
on to a roof. To do this it has to leave 
the hands of the puppeteer and act indepen- 
dently. For this a mechanical puppet is 
made which, together with the ladder it has 
to climb forms one whole unit. Inside the 
bars of the ladder there are rods attached 
to the arms and legs of the puppet, The 
actor manipulates the rods and the puppet 
climbs. 

Up to this point the effect is perfect, but, 
unfortunately, when the puppet climbs down 
it cannot go on with its part, since it is 
made only to climb the ladder. Then 
sleight of hand methods have to be em- 
ployed. Two exactly matching puppets are 
manufactured, but of different types—one 
is a hand puppet and the other a mechani- 
cal one. The director has to arrange the 
scenes and the puppeteers to operate the 
puppets in such a way that the audience 
remains unaware of the substitution of 
puppets. 

Sometimes the actions of a character in a 
play are so numerous and different that one 
puppet stand-in is not enough and several 
have to be manufactured. 

The puppet playing Victor Peshcherya- 
kov has to take a bath, to skate, 
yacht, dive into a swimming pool, and do 
exercises on a bar. Apart from this he has 
to be dressed differently in the various acts. 
To top it all, he has to transform himself 
during the play from a sick, anemic person 
into a healthy, robust sportsman. To meet 
these requirements the theatre had to manu- 
facture 13 stand-ins for Peshcheryakov. 

The profession of a puppeteer is rather a 
complex one. The artist has to work very 
persistently and be very keen in his observa- 
tions to be able to reproduce both with his 
voice and with puppet movements all the 


(Contd.) 


Its 


steer a 
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emotions required by the play. He has to 
master all the secrets of acting just like a 
straight actor, and in addition has to learn 
the specific secrets of his art. An actor does 
not have to learn how to walk on stage, 
but the beginner-puppeteer has to practise 
persistently to make his puppet waik ex- 
pressively, and not to let it fall below the 
screen or come out too far above iit. To 
make his puppet skate well, the young 
puppeteer Kussov had to spend double the 
time he himself spent on learning to skate 
as a boy. 

A puppet is playing the piano. From 
the movements of its hands one would think 
that it was really doing the playing and not 
an accompanist hidden behind the screen. 
The movements of the hands of the puppet 
are manipulated by puppeteer Divov, who 
does it with his right hand only; his left 
hand is inside the puppet, 

Occasionally the movements of a puppet 
get so intricate that one puppeteer cannot 
possibly handle them. This usually hap- 
pens when a puppet has to dance and to 
make different movements with its arms 
raising One arm above the head while the 
other is placed on its waist. In such cases 
a second puppeteer is required. 

When the audience watches An Unusual 
Concert and a dancing couple doing a 
tango it does not know that they are 
operated by five puppeteers. Two handle 
the bodies, two others—the hands, and the 
fifth is in charge of the lady's train and the 
legs of her partner. Here exceptional syn- 
chronisation of movements is needed. 

The puppet theatre, above all, requires 
perfect team work on the part of the theatre 
company. They must work together per- 
fectly to achieve intricate and harmonious 
performances so popular with the public. 


Sixty Glorious Years 
television will nevertheless be one of the 
most popular mediums of future entertain- 
ment and also be responsible for creating 
employment for hundreds of actors and 
actresses. She enjoys filming enormously, 
but considers it unfair for an artist to take 
a major part in a film while appearing in a 
play in the West End. It is impossible to 
work at the studios all day and to play on 
the stage at night, without impairing one’s 
health or the quality of one’s performance. 
If Miss Lohr maintains her excellent 
health and follows the footsteps of her old 
friend, A. E. Matthews, her voice and stage 
presence will still be among the joys of 
theatre-going twenty years hence. 


(Contd.) 





Paris-Rome-Syracuse Axis ( onid.) 

still to: come, Spain, Belgium, Poland, West- 
ern Germany, Britain (the Sherek produc- 
tion of Eliot's The Confidential Clerk), and 
Isracl’s Habimah Theatre, I cannot believe 
that any company will have equalled the 
success achieved by the Berliner Ensemble, 
directed by Héléne Weigel, Brecht’s wife, 
who plays the title-part in Mutter Courage 
und Ihre Kinder, which her husband and 
Erich Engel have produced. The effect of 
the play is overwhelming, even to those 
who, as in Paris, have little or no German, 
and the almost unending ovation on the last 
night can rarely have been accorded a pro- 
duction throughout the history of the 
French theatre. It is more than a mere 
chronicle play, being didactic in effect if 
not in tone, but less so than, say, Shakes- 
peare’s Henry VIII. In structure it is akin 
to the Elizabethan historical drama moving 
rapidly in time and space over the vast 
canvas which is the author's method of 
telling the sordid tale of the Thirty Years’ 
War. Mother Courage, the cantinigre who 
lives from the War, both thrives and suffers 
because of it, but she fails to understand 
it, even when she loses, one by one, her 
three children. 


Brecht has a profound understanding of 


the human spirit, and a great sense of 
humour, which almost deceives one into 
forgetting-—though not ignoring—the fact 
that he is out to make converts, It may be 
that his success is as much due to the fact 
that he is preaching to the converted, but it 
seemed to me, in France and in Germany 
at least, that memories of the recent War 
have not yet been wiped out, and that 
Brecht’s message is not falling on barren 
ground. Certainly with the genius with 
which Frau Weigel creates the character of 
the mother and runs the gamut of the 
emotions, and with such an imposing cast 
as Ernst Busch playing the Dutch cook. 
Angelika Hurwicz as the mute Katrin, 
Erwin Geschonneck as the Priest, and a 
string of others too numerous to mention, 
Brecht’s purpose is easy of achievement. 
Elizabethan, too, or Chinese, if you pre 
fer, is the setting; for Brecht uses an empty, 


Helene Weizel 


brilliantly lit stage throughout, in which the 
dialogue, or action, or some stage-property, 
or the suggestion of a building, indicates 
the time of day or the location. Lantern- 
slides preceding each of the 12 scenes tell 
the gist of what follows, rather in the 
manner of the chapter-headings in a history- 
book, without giving too much away; and 
all the time there is Mother Courage’s cart, 
laden with the wares which give her a living. 
drawn by her children at first; round and 
round the stage—or across Europe, if you 
will—until finally, broken in body and in 
spirit, her face drawn in an agony of human 
suffering, deserted by friend and fortune, the 
hapless creature that she is throws the ropes 
over her shoulder and pressing on the shafts 
drags her house away into the unknown 
future. It is a great play, by a great poet 
and humanist, brilliantly staged and acted. 
and one that should be seen in this country 
without delay. 
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| by Russell 


| allotted places of the chosen four. 


Amateur Stage 


N event of considerable importance for 

the amateur theatre was the presenta- 
tion of the four winning plays in the 
Tavistock Repertory Company’s One-Act 
Play Competition. Performances were on 
9th and 10th July, all four plays being 
given on both evenings. 

The Competition brought 185 entries, and 
the winning plays were The Laboratory by 
David Campton, Mute Witness by Anne and 
Arthur Russell, Dinner under the Great Oak 
by W. Branch Johnson and /dyll in Ithaca 
Sherwen. Llewellyn Rees 
attended the first performance and presented 
the prizes before curtain rise. He compli- 
mented the Company on the fine contri- 
bution they are making to the cause of the 
theatre in this country, and said that no work 


| could be more valuable than the presentation 


of new plays, particularly for embryo play- 
wrights, whose art could only be perfected 
if they had the opportunity of seeing their 


| work on the stage. 


The final judges of the plays were Gladys 


Cooper, Alec Clunes and Norman Marshall, 


and one agreed whole-heartedly with the 
The 
Laboratory, with its Medieval Italian 
Borgia-esque atmosphere, was a delightful 
piece, notable for its sly humour, mature 
dialogue and expert characterisation. The 


| play, which tells of an ancient apothecary 


who becomes involved in the complicated 
love affair of a Court Official and Govern- 
ment “snooper,” only to discover that the 
poison he has handed out to wife and mis- 
tress is a love potion, was accorded a lively 
production by Eva Holterman. Donald 
Kirkman gave a most convincing study of 
a harassed old man longing to be left in 
peace among his bottles and retorts, and 
Julian Forbes as Alberto di Brescia, the hus- 
band, and Denyse Macpherson and Thelma 
Wright as mistress and wife respectively were 
ideally in period and most light-heartedly 
homicidal. The cast was completed by Susan 
Mindelsohn as Emilia, the bully of a sérvant, 
whose cakes and pies the apothecary allows 
to burn during a hectic half-hour. 

Mute Witness was a 3-character murder 
play, produced by Margery Withers, who 
achieved considerable suspense, though one 
felt the climax lacked the punch it might 
have had. The dialogue was taut, and the 
acting by Alice Spaul and Laurence Barnes 
as guilty wife and lover and Brenda Duncan 
as inquisitive neighbour, was again excellent. 





Dinner Under the Great Oak, a rural 
comedy set in 1800, suffered from having 
too crowded a canvas, and it said much for 
Eva Holterman’s direction that she managed 
to keep things alive and moving and com- 
paratively uncomplicated for the onlooker. 
The long cast were suitably bucolic. 


The fourth play, /dyll in Ithaca, must have 
lost marks because the humorous treatment 
of Green mythology is no longer original. 
The Private Life of Helen, after Roussin, is 
still fresh in the memory. But, this aside, 
the play proved very amusing, thanks also 
in good measure to the delightful perform- 
ances of Donald Goffin as Menelaus, 
Geoffrey Wright as Odysseus, Teresa Tallyn 
as Helen and Bobbie Peacock as Penelope. 
Frank O. Smith, the invaluable Honorary 
Director of the Theatre, achieved a spirited 
production. 


The Toynbee Players gave the First Per- 
formance of This Same Flower by Joanna 
Shannon at Toynbee Hall Theatre on 25th 
June. Set in a sanatorium for women suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis, the play dealt in 
pathos rather than in drama and resembled 
a documentary in its construction. There 
were good acting parts for an all-women 
cast and the two principal characters were 
well played by Sally Harvey and Celia 
Heathcote. 

News comes of the August plans of The 
Hamsters, the enterprising mobile Theatre 
Group of young amateurs, who for the 
second year are touring under the auspices 
of the British Empire Cancer Campaign, in 
aid of that worthy cause. Moliére’s The 
Imaginary Invalid is the play chosen this 
season, in a version translated and adapted 
by an eighteen-year-old member of the com- 
pany. Visits in Devon and Cornwall will 
be made as follows: 13th August, Dawlish; 
14th, Falmouth; 16th, Hoyle; 17th, St. 
Austell; 19th Penzance; 20th, Polzeath; and 
21st, Winkleigh. 

A tour of the East End of London follows. 


“ Sir Thomas More ” 
(The Theatre Centre) 

HE Director, Brian 

Thomas More at 
under the sponsorship 
This play is receiving attention just now. 
Prof. Sissons has included it in his new 
edition of Shakespeare’s works published 
by Odhams, although nobody supposes that 
William Shakespeare was its only begetter It 
is by his good writing, his character deline- 


(Continued overleaf) 


Way, produced Sir 
the end of June, 
of Donald Wolfit. 
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A NEW THEATRE GROUP opening shortly seeks 


skilled amateurs and/or semi-professionals. 
speaking voices essential Also stage 
Box 496. 


OR SALE-—Theatre World complete October 1943 

to April 1953 (missing November 1945, June 1949). 
Offers: Croner, 4 Arcade House, Temple Fortune 
London, N.W.11. 


OR SALE—Theatre Worlds. 
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Offers to Box No. 495 


RODUCER, Stage 
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equipped miniature theatre) working regular monthly 
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rate training and experience. Proscenium Club, 72 
Kent House Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. 


ANTED—Theatre World Annual No. 1 
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screen postcards, stills, etc. Good prices. R. Hamble- 
ton, 19 Southbank. Leck. Staffs 


Good 
Management 


1949 to 
condition 
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in perfect 


Director, stage carpenters 
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Drama School Performances 


A scene from the production of ** Crime and Punishment’ by the students of the Rose Bruford Training 


College of Speech and Drama, given at the Rudolf Steiner Theatre from 7th-10th July. 


Included in the 


picture are Peter Palmer as Raskolnikoff, Patsy Byrne as Nastasia, Alan Haywood as Marmeladoff, the 
drunkard, Sylvia Holmes as Sonia, his daughter, Doreen Devereaux as Katerina, his wife, and Linda Tilbury 
as the Lodging-house keeper, all of whom gave excellent performances. 


The Rose Bruford Training College of 
Speech and Drama 

HE choice of the Dostoievsky master- 

piece was an ambitious one, but no 
praise could be too high for the unusually 
high standard reached by the students of 
the Rose Bruford College, which since its 
foundation only four years ago has justly 
taken its place among our most successful 
leading dramatic schools. Miss Bruford 
herself produced, and displayed rare skill 
in handling a big cast on a small stage, so 
that even the most minor character emerged 
as a well-drawn personality. High praise 
is due too to those at the College responsible 
for the setting and costumes, which were 
quite up to professional standard. 


The Guildhall School of 
Music and Drama 

HE First Performance of Come Freedom 

by George Wickham was staged on 
30th June. The play depicted a small 
circle of middle-class revolutionaries 
nihilists, in fact—planning the assassination 
of Tsar Alexander II and the fatal bombs 
were heard explode. It was interesting but 
English plays in a Russian setting are apt 
to take on the appearance of solemn pastiche 
and the baffling task of making sympathetic 
subjects out of half-baked political vision- 
aries who plot to murder a liberal ruler to 
bring their dreams a little nearer proved too 
much for this author. The scenes before 
the assassination and the closing scenes 


seemed wordy and static. The stage pictures 
were admirable throughout and, under John 
Wyse’s firm direction, the students main- 
tained an unusually high level of acting. 
H.G.M. 


L.A.M.D.A. 

HE London Academy of Music and 

Dramatic Art chose Stage Door, by 

Edna Ferber and George S. Kaufman (pro- 
duced by Michael Balfour) and On Monday 
Next, by Philip King (produced by Peter 
Coe), as the students end-of-term produc- 
tions, covering the period Sth-1Sth July. 

The former play particularly had merit 
and proved most suitable for a student per- 
formance. Philip King’s comedy required 
split-second timing a little beyond the scope 
of the cast, though Bob Winn, as the pro- 
ducer, made an excellent impression. 


Sir Thomas More (Contd.) 


ation and his handling of situation that we 
remember Shakespeare. There is nothing 
of all that in. Sir Thomas More. It is 
episodic, weak in characterisation and lack- 
ing in beauty of language. 

The young company played the mob 
scenes with enthusiasm but the pace gener- 
ally was very slow. Probably this second 
production at the Centre followed too soon 
after the first to allow much time for pre- 
paration. It was good to read in the 
programme that many of the cast of the 
first production have since received engage- 
ments. H.G.M. 





A Speedy Grease Paint Remover 


is a specially compounded high quality 
delicately perfumed preparation which 





1 Makeup Quioky Street, steely 
and all High Class Chemists and Stores. Trade 
Distributors, W. B. Cartwright 
Manufacturing Chemists, Rawdon, Leeds 


not only saves time by removing greasc 
well the proper- 
Screw-on lids } delightfully soft. 
W.C.2, 


paint quickly and 
> LARGE how, 
ty of leaving the 
Enquiries to the Sole 


gently—it has as 
or 46 cent by post 
skin clean and 
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EVANS PLAYS 


Forthcoming releases:— 
MURDER MISTAKEN 


Limited release now. Full release 
1 Jan. 55 
WOMEN OF TWILIGHT 
Unrestricted release 1 Oct. 54 
THE BAD SAMARITAN 
Unrestricted release 1 Jan. 55 
Full particulars on application 
MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C.1| 











‘ e 4 
Together in Theatre 
by Robert G. Newton 
FOREWORD BY FLORA ROBSON, CBE 
An examination of the way in which relationship 
operates and affects such aspects of the theatre as 
acting, rehearsal, organisation and instruction. 
With exercises Illustrated Cloth 8s 6a net 


) GARNET MILLER LTD, 54 Victoria St, SW1 











The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the rece uished patronage of: Donaid 
Wolfit, C.B.E uy Pertwee; Abraham Sofaer;: 
Margaret Halstan; Jack Lynn lof the Pasadena 
Plavhouse, U.S.A 
FULL and/or PART-TIME TRAINING 
for CAREERS in the THEATRE 
Auditions by appointment: The Secrctary 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 











PLAYS 


THE MAN. 
tional new thriller. 
1 set. 5/3. 
HAPPY 
RETURNS. Family 
nae f a 7G I 


2/3 
INTENT TO MURDER. 


Sensa- 


now available for 


AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 


include :-— 


HARVEY. The famous 
comedy success. 6m. 
6f. 2 sets. 5/3. 

BLACK CHIFFON. 
Sensitive and deeply 
moving drama. 3m 
4f. 1 set. 5/3. 

A LADY MISLAID. 


ogee Murder Thril- Delightful Comedy 
ler. 3m. 3f. 1 set. 5/3 3m. 4f. 1 set. 5/3 


Important Announcement ! 
WATERS OF THE MOON 
The brilliant Haymarket Theatre success 
will be released for amateur production 
on Ist September 1954. Copies now 
available for purchase (5/3) and/or on 
approval 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 

Send for FULL CATALOGUE (9d. post free) to: 
ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 

75 Berwick Street, London W1 Gerrard 3822/3 


THEATRE 


arts 
MA GaAZIN E 


COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 
BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 


THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 
RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 
DANCE - PERSONALITIES - HUMOUR 
£5.7.6 2 


Send orders to: 








Subscriptions £2.17.6 1 yr., 
£6.12.6 3 years. 


Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 


yTs., 











a 
QUALITY 
(iD SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 
Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 


Equipment availabie on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 Museum 5817 (4 lines) 
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S LI M MONEY REFUNDED 


Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to 

take internally, mo exercises, no_ rigorous 

dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), 
attach mame and address to this advert. and 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 
Parade, Brighton 


WY 
Vf 
bo 
Printed in " Great 
and Publishers, 


CENtral 1555. 
New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; 


Britain by WIGHTMAN & Co 
PRACTICAL Press LtTb., 
Registered at the G P.O. 


Ltp 


for transmission 
for South Africa: 
New York 13, N.Y 


News Co., 131 Varick Street, 


(THE 
1 Dorset Buildings, 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office. 1 


Devonshire Terrace 


Marylebone High Street, W1 
Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regents Pk. Sins. 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m 
SATURD WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED. WELBECK 9907 


Lewes, Sussex, for the Proprietors 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 Tel. 
Agents for Canada, Australia and 
for U.S.A.: International 


Lewes Press). 
Salisbury Square. 
by magazine post. 
Central News Agency Ltd.; 


. Or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 














An illustrated study of Dame Ediths: 


An irresistible record of a most distinctive career 
—a practical analysis for students of the drama 


OVER 70 ILLUSTRATIONS 
12s 6d net 


_f RoCKLIFF 


SALISBURY SQUARE + LONDON 
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